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ILLITERACY AND INDUSTRIAL EFFI- problem in that such illiterates ean neith 
CIENCY IN LARGE CITIES: ily hihi I ail Reais 

THe subject assigned to the writer raises . 
no real question as to the relation between ane Seana 
illiteracy and a low grade of productiv: Rural illiteracy is not exclusively native 
efficiency. Such a relation is one of the but it is largely so. In 1910 there wer 
implicit assumptions of all educational 448.031 rural illiterates. Tl juals ap 
practise. proximately 10.1 per cent f the whol 

Omitting, therefore, for the moment any rural population : of rural rates but 15 
attempt to show the immediacy of this rela- ©" of every 100 or 477,870 - wen 
tion, let us first examine the conditions as foreign born. Twenty-two of ry hu 
they exist. dre d were negroes and | y were ive-Dor 

In the United States report (Census whites. It is true a half million for: 
1910) illiterates are divided according to 0 illiterates is not a negligible number 
nativity, parentage, age, sex and distribu- In fact the whole question of rural illiter 
tion. For the purpose of this paper, the “°%> whethe r native or foreign-born, is a 
census figures are taken as of persons ten educational problem of itself, which, though 
years old and over, excepting when other- "°! considered at this conference, deserves 
wise specified. Illiteracy is assumed in the S°T!0us study It does not, however, li 
census to indicate inability to write in any within the scope of this paper 
language, although that is not a universally URBAN ILLITERACY 
accepted definition. If we turn from the country to th 

The illiterates of the country, as a whole, cities and towns we find a remarkable r 
number 77 to the thousand. Rural illiter-  yercal jin th proportion of natiy 
acy equals 101, and urban illiteracy 51 in a = foreign-born p spulatior The rate of illit 
thousand. eracy is considerably less than 1 iral di 

In order to make clear the fundamental  ¢rjets—51 out of every thousand. Of the 
contention of this paper I desire at once one and three quarter million illiterates of 
to mark the distinction between native-born _ the cities, 67 out of every 100 are foreigner 
illiteracy, in which the ability to speak and 11 are native white and 22 are negroes 
understand our language is implied, and’ The following table shows the distribution 
foreign-born illiteracy—a more difficult n the nation: 

TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF ILLITERATES, 10 EARS 
UNITED STATES (1910) 
Native White 
Foreign-Born White Negro 
Native Parentage Foreign or Mixed Parentage 

Total Number Illiterates Total Number Illiterates Total Number Illiterates rotal Number Illiterates 
37,081,278 1,378,884 13,908,063 155,388 2,944,529 1,650,361 7,317,922 227,731 
14,002,647 130,906 8,988,097 60,994 9,331,994 1,172,491 2,231,353 93,27 
23,078,631 1,247,978 4,919,966 94,394 3,612,535 177,870 5,086,569 1,834,458 

1 Address delivered at the Department of Superintendence, National Education Associat C 


nnati, February 25, 1915. 
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ILLITERACY IN TOWNS OF 100,000 AND OVER 

Let us turn now to the larger cities. those 
of 100,000 or more in population. One 
would naturally expect that with better 
school facilities and improved methods of 
instruction there would be a considerably 
lower rate of illiteracy than in the smaller 
towns The facts do not confirm that 
expectation, 

The combined population of cities with 
more than 100,000 population was (1910 
16,587,288 and the illiteracy 49 in every 

» 


thousand, a reduction of but 2 in a thou 


sand. Why is there so slight a reduction 


Because the ratio of the foreign born has 
rreatly increased. In these cities it equals 
in every hundred, 81 illiterates, 13 negroes 
and 6 native-born whites. The schools are 
better, but the problem has beeome com 
plicated by the increase in number of that 
type of illiteracy which is the most difficult 


factor in the problem. 
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ILLITERACY IN TOWNS OF 250,000 AND OVER 

The following table is a rearrangement 
if the statistics to show the faets of illit 
eracy from the last census figures in ¢i 
f 250.000 and more 


Size does not nec ssarily represent excel 


lene Yet we may assume that whatever 
our school systems have to show of excel 
lence in educational svstem and adminis 


tration is fully if not exclusively repre 


sented among the 22 largest cities of th 


In 1910 these cities had a combined popu 


tion of 12,580,843, of whom 683.900 were 


PO! l ) I ( \ » « ’ I 
Nati W hite 
am <Aasees otal Native Native Foreign or Mixed — ween meg? 
White Parentage Parentage 

Total Illiter- Tota Illit- Total Illit Potal Illit- rota I e rota Illit- 

Number ate Number erate)! Number erate Number erate Number ate No erate 

New York 3,821,540 254,208 1,880,581 5,713 686,526 1 52) 1,194, £391 1s 7 $5,095 79,919 SOS 
Chicago 1,770,222, 79,911 971,130 2,260 333,459 pot 637,671 1,704 757,569 75,St 1454 1 WD 
Philadelphia 1,261,132 57,700 SIS,SS7 4,476459,136 2,219 559,751 2,257 369,128 47,467 71,973 5,595 
St. Louis 672,262 21,123 $10,931 2,308 201,216 1,112 209,715 1,196 122,095 13,899 38,687 4,799 
Boston 550,081 24,468 302,689 918,127,537 155 175,152 O35 234,240 23,371 11,880 $20 
Cleveland $47,731 20.676 251.358 593) GS SSD 190 152.476 10 ISS.619 19.721 7.476 206 
Baltimore 156,882 20,325 $10,427 1,855)205,640/1,191 104,787 6b-4 74,405 8,952 71,705 9,438 
Pittsburgh $27,314] 26,627 268,822 |1,209)132,774 120 136,045 780 136,784) 23,984 21,441 1,409 
Detroit 376,563 | 18,731 220,512 911) 86,093) 204 134,419 707 150,890 | 17,633 5,068 176 
Buffalo 343,146) 12,745 226,267 825) 90,263) 203 136,004 622 115,169 11,838 1,59¢ 65 
San Francisco 362.826 7.607 218,383 137) 92,509 104 125,874 242 128,672 5,987 1,480 76 
Milwaukee 302 302 10.765 193.146 $54, 52.988 70 140,158 384 108.203 10.274 SOD) °6 
Cincinnati 308,011 9,576 235,097 (1,773/)117,413 1,175 117,684 598 55,421 5,296 17,462 2,503 
Washington 279,088 | 13,812 174,903 960,136,907 797 37,996 163 23,755 1,944 79,964 10,814 
Newark 275,974 16,553 161,527 775| 71,790 222 89,737 553 106,316) 15,131 7,SSS 5S9o 
Los Angeles 275.863 5,258 204.820 506 144.784 OxNg 60,036 217 58,666 $101 6,528 389 
New Orleans 274,998 | 18,987 173,733 1,838 108,705 1,056 65,028} 752 27,058 3,504 73,814 13,541 
Minneapolis 253,526 6,139 166,902 298 77,336 s4 89,566 214 84,124 5,760 2,364 6Y 
Jersey City 211,457 | 11,797 130,677 567, 53,025 131 77,652 136 75,677 | 10,952 4,948 240 
Indianapolis 196,875 5,874 158,657 1,357 122,764 1,163 35,893 194 19,431 2,191 18,736 2,316 
Louisville 186,810 9.886 134,042 1,593 87,095 1,142 16,947 151 17,208 1,627 35,544 6,662 
Denver 180,326 3,541 136,619 342 88,054 199 18,565 143 358,048 3.076 4,814 291 


illiterate. This represents 55 out of every 
thousand That is to sav there is more 
literacy in the largest cities than in all the 
‘ities as a whole. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of governments and schools and 
private and auxiliary organizations, the 
ratio continues to creep up. But that after 


all is not so significant a fact as another 
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We must not only know the amount of illit- 
And in 
these 22 cities illiteracy is foreign uliteracy. 
Out of every 100 of these illiterates 90 are 


eracv, but its character as well. 


foreign-born. + native-born white and 6 
negroes. 

I realize that these figures can be in some 
discounted. <A foreign-born jilit- 
10 and 14 will obtain here 


an elementary training; 


degree 
erate between 
foreign-born illit 
erates in Many cases may have an adequate 
command of the vernacular, so that in this 
respect they are as well off as their native 
brethren. 

But, interpret the figures as we will, they 
think, 
our concern is not to extract what comfort 


are not encouraging. I therefore, 
we can get from these figures, but to realize 
our responsibility for improving the condi 
tions they indicate. 

The native illiterate is unfortunate to the 
degree that there is closed to him one of 
the most important channels of communi 
cation by which he may be brought in rela- 
The fact is also 
true in the case of the foreign illiterate who 
But this limitation, 
though a grave one, does not isolate the 


tion to the world at large. 
speaks our language. 


English-speaking illiterate as it does his 
European brother, who does not speak our 
language. The former has some means of 
understanding at least the life about him, 
if only in a superficial way, and in the case 
of the native illiterate, supported as he is 
by native traditions and by acquaintance 
with the conditions of his community, he 
may understand it well and interpret it 
shrewdly. 

But 
condition unfortunate for himself and not 


illiteracy is a 


to the foreign-born, 


less unfortunate for the city in which he 
makes his home. The reasons are as vari- 
ous and complex as are the conditions of 
urban life itself. It is a temptation to en- 


large on these conditions, political and so- 
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cial, including such matters as health and 
housing, recreation and relaxation, crime, 
court procedure, ete. However, I may refer 


you to the report of the Massachusetts 
entitled ‘* The 


Immigration in Massachusetts, 1914,’ a re 


Commission Problem of 
port which had to be somewhat hastily pre 
pared, but which is nevertheless a valuabl 
conditions ¢o 


social 


presentation of the 
existent with foreign illiteraevy—conditions 
that are in no sense limited to a single state 

Limiting attention, therefore, only to the 
direct relation of foreign illiteracy to occu 
cities of the 


us analyze the immigration 


pations in the very large 
country—let 
for a single year ending June 30, 1913 

In that 


mitted to this country. 


1.197.892 aliens were ad- 
Of these, 


belonged to English speaking 


year, 
less than 
10 per cent 
races. This 10 per cent., therefore, may be 
excluded from the problem, since they both 
spoke English and, as a rule, were literate 

The 1,081,234 


non-English-speaking races, so that from 


remaining represented 
the standpoint of ability to write or speak 
English we may state that in 1913 prae 
tically 3,000 


country 


entering 
each 2400 of them 
landing daily in the City of New York- 

3.000 people 


were our 


people 
day—about 
a day ignorant of our lan 
guage, of our customs and of our institu 
tions. 

I may add, as an additional baffling fea 
ture of this problem, that among the imm) 
grants of 14 years of age or over, about 
$4 per cent. could neither read nor write 
in any language. 

What 


migrants ? 


was the destination of these im 


This is a difficult question to 


answer. Statistics are not safe guides inas- 


much as the immediate home of the imm) 
be but a temporary stopping 


grant may 


place. However, so far as figures indicate 
anything, they confirm the census results in 


showing that these daily armies of peaceful 
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Thus, 17 


states representing the 23 largest Cities, ab 


tate to the cities 


Invaders vray 


sorb 1,003,175 immigrants, or nearly 85 per 


the total immigration. 


If it is a fact that 


cent. ol 


literacy in our large 


eities 


s practically a question of foreign 


born illiteracy, using the word either as it 


refers to inability to read or write in any 


} 


language, or in English only, these conelu 


sions follow in examining its relation to 
incaistrialism : 
1. The 


speaking immigrant 


tribution of all 


occupations ol the non English 
and the 


labor are the 


proper ad Ss 
subjects for 


examination in a study of the relation b 


tween illiteracy and industrialism 


2 There are in eertain other 
health, ete., of 


the non-English-speaking Immigrant which 


addition 
questions such as housing 
have a less direct but not less important re 
lation to industry. 

. There 


agencies devoted to the 


should be a study of all those 
reduction of imm 
grant illiteracy and to the amelioration of 
untavorable social or industrial conditions 
in order that they work together more ef 
fectively. 
4. The 


in this work 


school must be the prineipal 


agent 
AND 


I THE OCCUPATION OF THE IMMIGRANT 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF HIS LABOR 
According to the report of the Commis- 
Immigration 1,197,892 
York in 1913. 
of every thousand, 221 were children under 
Of the remainder, 11 had pro- 
135 skilled 


workers, 633 were either unskilled or with 


immi 
Out 


sioner of 
grants landed in New 


14 years 


fessional oceupations, were 


out occupation Of those above school 


therefore, 80 per cent. were without 


age, 
any regular trade or occupation. 

Of the professional workers little need 
number is so small, the 


be said. Their 


character of immigration so highly trained 


AND 
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and intelligent as to oeeasion little con 


eern. The problem of illiteracy probably 
does not enter at all 
Of the 


single year 


skilled laborers, arriving in a 


approximately 160.000 in 


number—it would be safe to assume that 


if they could market their labor where it is 


needed the re would be no real problem in 


caring for the skilled laborer. not even 


problem of labor competition and waut 


reduction 


It is too easily assumed that skilled labor 


finds its best market by a natural 


process 


In a country where distances are short 
transportation cheap, where knowledge >t 
wages and opportunity is pretty well ex 
tended, where the people are fairly homo 


creneous, eommon tie Ol 


hound by th 


language and tradition ind a somewhat 


organization, this might in a 


But 


social 


rigid 


ereat measure be true. these are pre 


cisely not the conditions which confront 


the non-English-speaking immigrant who 


eomes here. Frequently he is compelled 
to depend on intermediaries only less help 
than 


through personal and even sinister motives 


less himself and frequently acting 

There is a chasm between the immigrant 
and his opportunity, and for the illiterate 
in English, it is a wide one. I shall venture 
tu cite from instances of personal observa 
tion. It 


pend thus on individual experiences, but 


is unfortunate that we must « 
illustrative figures are not available. 
In the 1913. to 
reference has been made, the 160,000 skilled 
some 49 


of the entire number 


immigration of which 


immigrants followed trades 
Sixty-four per cent 
carment-mak 
15.035 clerks 
(11,758) miners 


_-—— 


masons 7.377 


followed seven oceupations: 
rs (37.528 
14.025 
9.510 
0431 

Of these 
to their 


carpenters 
shoemakers 
blacksmiths 
workers, no statement ean be 


made as illiteraey, for no figures 
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are available. It is possible, however, to 
affirm that in all these occupations, except- 
ing the clerical, the non-English-speaking 
immigrants were in a majority. 

Among these skilled workers let us con- 
sider the garment workers. Of this class 
of workers, 22,934 were tailors; 67 per 
cent. were Hebrews, 11 per cent. Italians, 
and the rest were scattered among 36 other 
races and nationalities. Now, the garment 
trade in New York is seasonal. Strikes are 
not infrequent and misunderstandings ar 
common. I am informed by one investi 
vator that the average period of employ 
ment for every worker in New York Cit) 
would searcely exceed four months a year. 
Taking into consideration the slack season, 
[ should not say, nor would any of those 
associated with me, that New York, for ex 
ample, needs more tailors. 

[ can not tell you how many of these 
immigrant tailors came to New York state, 
though if the proportion holds, and I sus 
pect it more than holds in this trade, New 
York obtained 8,000 more garment work- 
ers that year than it had the preceding 
vear. That, however, is not the particular 
point I wish to bring forward. What ‘s 
extraordinary is that many of the Hebrews 
who entered the tailoring occupation were 
not tailors by trade—many had a skilled 
trade of their own. The gist of the matter 
is that because of ignorance of conditions 
and segregation, an overcrowded trade was 
vet further crowded and is now being 
further crowded year by year, and that 
these additions to the labor ranks consist 
not only of those skilled in the trade, but of 
others who are deflected to it under cir 
cumstances that constitute no real indus- 
trial gain either to the worker or to the 
community. I might add that there are 
skilled workers in New York City, who, 
tor the same reasons, do not market their 


own labor either in their own ocetfpation 


Through the desperation of immediate 
need they enter the ranks of the unskilled 
Many a man learned in the law, many a 
painter and carpenter, is a peddler Phat 
s not always the result of bad times; it is 
rather a matter of faulty distribution due 
nh a large measure to ignorance of our 
anguage and of industrial opportunity 

It is to the unskilled laborer, however 
ve must give the greater part of our 
thought—-not as a matter of philanthropy, 
but as one of national safety. Most Amer 
cans are very optimistic about our abi 
ties to assimilate any volume of immivra 
tion, and so far as that optimism implies 
a splendid confidence in our abil ties, and 
a strong determination to use them 
should be proud to share in it. But there 
s an optimism which is but another nami 
lor irresponsibil tv, which refuses to recog 
nize conditions as they are, and which in 
short finds refuge in the thought that som 
how matters will work themselves out 
Without any purposeful attempt to deal 
with them. With such an attitude, public 
spirited men, and school men in particular, 
can have little sympathy 

In one year we had of unskilled labor 
and labor without any oceupation what 
cver, excluding children unde r 13 years, 
$77,157 immigrants, not spread out among 
a population of a hundred million, but des 
tined in a large part to be crowded into 
cities. In the same year 275.314 illiterates 
landed who eith: r could not read or eould 
rot write any language, and it is fair to 
ussume that a great majority of these il 
literates were among the unskilled 

We need the unskilled laborer in the 


country and we shall need him for many 


vears to come But we ean not se this 
labor profitably so tony as if continues to 
herd in congested sections where t is least 
necessary vher t is foren tself inte 
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crowded fields, where it adds to the ranks 
of the idle and unemployed. What may 
he done will be considered in another sec 


tion 


ll. THE RELATION OF IMMIGRATION TO CER 
PAIN ADDITIONAL FACTORS, HAVING AN 
INDIRECT, BUT NOT LESS IMPOR- 
rANT RELATION TO 
INDUSTRY 

The labor of the illiterate—always re- 
membering for large cities that this means 
in effect the illiterate immigrant—has been 
referred to. The need for more adequate 
methods of marketing such labor is obvious. 

[In addition to his training and equip 
ment, there are factors I shall refer to but 
briefly, less to consider their character 
than to indicate their importance in the 
educational scheme. 

These factors are: 

Health—physical and mental—inelud- 
ing opportunity for relaxation. 

Decent living conditions. 

Opportunity for saving. 

Right to justice and redress. 

Opportunity for a type of instruction 
that will most practically adjust 
the immigrant to urban conditions. 

Any of these subjeets is quite broad 
enough for extended discussion, all of them 
are vital to industrial efficiency. They are 
intimately related to illiteracy, to inability 
to write or speak the language, because 
through power of communication comes 
understanding, and through understanding 
eomes the possibility of improvement. 
The foreign-born dweller in the city who 
interprets conditions as he meets them im 
properly or falsely, because he can neither 
hear nor speak save through others, is a 
creature of cireumstances. His hands are 
tied, and those who would help him, too, 


are barred, for they ean not reach him. 


Llliteraey brings these other evils in its 


train. The man is at his poorest not only 
because he can not give the best that is in 
him, but because he lacks opportunity for 
growth. A man like this may be exploited 
and plundered through his own ignorance 
If he loses his money in a private bank, if 
he is transported unknowingly as a strike 
breaker to a hostile community, if he is 
mulcted of his earnings, he feels he is be 
trayed. He comes from a country where 
vovernmental supervision plays a_ large 
share in the activities of a people and he 
teels therefore that he is in some measure 
a victim of governmental neglect. If he 
is a man of spirit, his own attitude will in- 
fluence others. Ile becomes potentially a 


menace. 


lll. THE AGENCIES OPERATING IN A REDUt 

TION OF IMMIGRANT ILLITERACY AND 

IN THE AMELIORATION OF INDUS- 
TRIAL CONDI! 
These agencies may be considered sum 
marized as 

1. The federal government, acting 

through commissions, through the 
Department of the Interior (Com- 
missioner of Edueation), Depart 
ment of Labor (The Division of 
the Commissioner-General of Immi- 
gration), through naturalization bu- 
reaus and through federal legisla 
tion. 

2. The state, largely through legislation 
or through financial aid to schools 
and through its powers of granting 
citizenship. 

4. The city through its various agencies, 
notably those of education. 
+. Private or semi-private organizations 


1. Fe de ral Age neces 
Recently a bill looking to the reduction 
of immigration and forbidding the entrance 
of illiterates was vetoed by the President. 
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There are many of us who do not believe 
that illiteracy is a proper standard to 
apply to the admission of prospective im- 
migrants, for we realize the debt this coun- 
try owes to the illiterate and unskilled. To 
put it breadly, illiteracy itself, though al- 
ways a disadvantage, is a very serious 
problem principally because of the attend- 
ant evils it brings in its train. We can not 
forever continue to avoid the issue of illit- 
eracy in immigration for this reason: [f 
illiterate foreigners are to be admitted 
there must be some method devised that 
will adequately meet the questions in- 
volved—labor distribution, education, so- 
cial improvement. It seems a feeble thing 
to acknowledge ourselves defeated by 
simply refusing to admit. This country 
needs immigration, but it must do some- 
thing more than merely accept it 

It is not possible to dwell at length on 
the existing and possible functions of the 
federal government in relation to closer 
adaptation of foreign illiterates to indus 
try. Some splendid programs have been 
prepared looking to such matters, as guid 
ance by circular or consular advice in for- 
elgn countries, by instruction to steerage 
passengers on steamships, by affording 
proper direction on landing and the like 
These ideas are excellent things, only their 
realization does not lie with the schools. 
Nor do I think that in a democracy like 
ours, the real problem can be worked out 
by the federal government 

In some things the federal government 
ean aid the schools directly. It ean con 
tribute to any movement that will impress 
on the public the importance of the ques 
tion for all our citizens and especially for 
those in our cities. It can issue publica- 


tions, conduct investigations and continue 


to offer the contributions and cooperation 
of the Department of Edueation. 
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The state could doubtless aid in many 
ways, depending in large measure on the 
closeness of the relation obtaining between 
the school system of a city and the state 
itself. There are, however, two powers that 
lie with every state government. One is 
legislation. I would eall to your attention 
the Massachusetts law that requires all 
non-English-speaking immigrants, less than 
21 years of age, to attend evening school 
until an elementary command of English 
has been attained. A second power of the 
state is that of apportioning moneys for 
the education of foreigners and illiterates 
n view of the somewhat fluid character of 
much immigrant labor, it is eminently 
proper that the state should help in this 
matter. For smaller towns and for rural 
districts, matters not here considered, the 
state could undoubtedly, through its ed 
cational administration, afford help in other 


and more direct ways 


The city itself must and should under 
take the largest responsil 
with illiteracev—with illiterate foreigners 

This responsib lity should be centered in 
the edueational department, but n my 
opinion, should not rest there exclusively 
The schoo] however, has so vital a sl 
whatever is to be done in solving th prob- 
lem that 1 have reserved a diseussion of its 
work for a separate section 

I believe that in conjunction with tl 
board ot educat »} there shou (1 tye 1 tod 


of e¢itizens, or a committee with a salaried 


secretary, employed by the city Such a 
committee must be an active workin om 
mittee with pel od ¢ meetings If sho ild 


be financed so that it may engage in a pub 
licity campaign. It should inelude a rep 
resentative of the city government if 


business (such as the board of trade). of 
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the schools—the city superintendent if he 
is tive iterested but. if not. better 
ome other person a representative of 
nv oral ation that is devoted to educa 
tion nerall ! » this phas of it spec he 
ily, and finally one or more persons ol 
local emit whom the foreign popula 
tion itself ognizes as representing it d 
rectly 

This comm must prepare a program 


including 


1 A knowledge, if even in a crude way, o 
the foreign groups and their oeeupa 
tions 

2. An educational program for the citizens 
ot the c L\ SHOWLN Viat ) dl TioOns 
ul What has been don what 1 
mal to be done nd the reasons fo 
the necessitv of doi t 


the school work of 
4. A program looking to 
a) Laws concerning health 


ana 


and 


housing, hours of labor, ete 


their enforcement 


h Opportunity for proper recre 


and relaxation 


(¢ Examination of methods of eourt 


procedure HS applied to foreign 
the character of interpreters 
like 


(d) A municipal employment bureau 


(e) A 


ers, 


and the 


general as distinguished from a 


directly educational campaign 


among foreigners, including meet 


ings, diseussions, ete... on our 


country, its institutions, its op 


portunities and the like 


‘ 


If cooperative action of this kind is to 


be undertaken, then the school will have 


to share in the movement; it may even 


have to lead it jut it should not monop- 


olize it onee established 


AND 
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} Private 


There was a time when 


Organizations 


school] ofticials 


were sometimes ruffled by the intrusion of 


private individuals into matters of school 


administration, and there are times 


now 
when 


little 


activity of this kind represents very 


more than superficial knowledge, a 


critical spirit and a tremendous confidence 


largely on 


Nevertheless 


enoranee of conditions 


. 1 
based 


one of the important advances 


made in school administrative systems 
vithin recent vears has been the sympa 
thet and intelligent cooperation devel 


oped on the part of the public through the 


organizations interested in- edueati 
questions. 
In the matter of training the illiterate 


and non-Eng ne foreiener. let us 


sh-speak 
iimit frankly that as a general fact the 
been narrowly 
We school peo 
actual work 


the 


Whonote 


problem has, on the 


nterpreted by the schools 


] + 


ple may have done much of th 


but we owe to vol ntary effort wider 


conception, the fuller understanding which 
have in the 


we are beginning to eountry 


coneerning the edueation of ill 
Therefore | 


people should familiarize 


terate imm 


that 


schoo] 


with 


orants. believe 
themselves 
indi 


affect 


the suggestions and publications of 
viduals and societies so far as they 
foreign immigration 

of course. for a division 


There is. room 


of opinion as to whether a school system 
should undertake to play an important part 
n a propaganda for a better method of as 
gn population 


similating our illiterate for 


and adjusting it to industrial conditions, 
or whether it should limit itself solely to its 
own business, of educating those turned over 
the city. Although I be- 
lieve the school will be a gainer to the de 
that its take a 


larger part in those broad questions that 


to its charge by 


representatives do 


cre 


are intimately related to edueation, I ree 


ognize that there is fair ground for division 








of opinion. There can be no division of 
opinion, however, as to the responsibility 
of the school for doing the work specifically 
belonging to it, 7. ¢., the instruetion of for 
eign illiterates, more effectively and more 


‘cessfully than in the past That state 


J 


’ 
ment leads us to a new topic 


IV. THE SCHOOL THE PRINCIPAL AGENT IN 
SOLVING FOREIGN ILLITERACY IN ITS 
RELATION TO INDUSTRIALISM 

This conference has made provision for a 
discussion of the teaching of the immigrant 
Therefore, it is unnecessary to take up the 
jnuestion save in a broad way 

The possible functions of the school i 
propaganda and in cooperation with other 

rencies have been discussed. What can 
the school do within the limits of its ow 
recognized field ? 

A discussion of what has been done by 
the schools is not encouraging 

| have seeured the reports for twelve 
‘ities from among the group of twenty-two 
one for the school vear ending 1914, six for 
that ending’1913 and four for that ending 
1912 

With the exception of two of the twelve 
‘ities the figures are incomplete. Some give 
the enrollment of immigrants, some the 
average attendance, some make no specific 
statement for immigrant classes. 

If, however, certain approximate figures 
based on those given be accepted, then we 
may make an estimate of the average attend 
ance in twelve cities. With every possible al 
lowance it does not appear that the total 
average attendance of non-English-speak 
ing foreigners exceeds 50,000 annually 
This attendance of 50,000 immigrants rep- 
resents cities with a total population in 
1910 of 4,098,088 foreign-born, of whom 
904,341 were illiterate. It is equivalent to 
about one pupil out of every ten foreign 
born illiterates resident in cities Or let 
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t! hgures be appli 1 ft fore ners who 
can not speak English In eight of the 
twenty-two cities in 1910, for which speetfi 
figures were given in the census returns 


there were 821,190 foreigners over 14 vears 


of age unable to speak Englisl The eve} 
g school figures for later veara sn 
sime @1Tles 8s t | pprox 
mately 25.000. that is one non-Enelisl 
speaking mim lt ; } 
! CACE lk ‘ ) Stl 1s 1 x \ 
have no ol \ ext ; " \ 
Pubhe school - fry terat: 
mmigrants needs ! | ! ts 
th enrichment 1 wts yt t th exte 
sion of its activities ‘a ! erqu stion 
those ot Hl idequate 1% rehit ’ force 


properly trained and paid, and an improve 
ment in methods, do not lie within the seop 
Ol this paper 


The eontent of instruetion for imm 


rrants should alw ivs be primarily instru 
tion in our language It should he dom 
nated by a more practical and less literary 
method and it should be skillfully orga 


ized so that from the first the learner wil 


he able to use what } vets ind adapt t ft 
rrdinary situations as he meets them 
The COUTSE mh ery Ss sho ild CeASE ty hye 


abstract and formal Throughout it should 
have in mind that the attendant is a wage 
earner. Ile may have little need to know 
the qualifieations ot a congressman Hi 


needs knowleda of the parks museums 


hospitals, elinies and other soci Tacilities 
and opportunities of his city His tou 
with the state is through tl p liceman 
garbage eoll ‘tor or let te r’ ‘arrier and iT 


struction should begin with these repre 
sentatives of authority Election to him 
is a definite phenomenon. Laws that afford 
him privileges or require from him the per 


formance of duties, he should know in a 


practi i] way (hove ill. the COUTSE should 
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include some consideration of the industry 
of the place as he knows it 

As the 


his ClVICS 


mmigrant learns his English and 
he should get some definite notion 
of the industrial situation and opportunity 
of the city in which he lives, not by a futile 
attempt to learn a trade, but in a very defi- 
He should learn 


nite way, notwithstanding 


the terms 


trade 


English for the tools and proc- 


esses of his the conditions of that 
trade; the opportunities for employment. 
Without expensive equipment, he can, as 
he learns the language, also learn to adjust 
himself to industrial conditions. It is pos- 
sible that the old arguments as to a proper 
method of grading in evening schools, based 
sometimes on nationality, sometimes on 
age, sometimes on previous education, may 
another stand- 


some day be displaced by 


ard—an organization of classes based on 
occupations 


New 


made up of immigrant carpenters, and the 


There is now in York sueh a class 


results are encouraging enough to extend 


classes like th s ona considerable seale. 
Instruction in one’s own language. if he 


be an illiterate, is a matter of hecessity for 
the worker in mines and shops in whieh 
affecting his health 


IS TOO short to allow 


there are notices and 


When the 


of the suecessful instruetion in the 


safety time 


writing 


and reading of English. and when some 


ability to read in the foreigner’s own tongue 


is imperative, then such instruction is per 
missible, but it should not be given to the 
exclusion of English If given at all if 


should be because of pract eal and not sen 
timental considerations. 


Evening school instruction for foreigners 


even under legal compulsion will always 
prove unsatisfactory A eourse in late 
afternoon hours for night workers should 


More diffi- 


eult than this is the extension of such in- 


he provided in all large eities. 


struction into shops and factories during 


AND 
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regular working hours and without loss of 
pay. 

This is not to be interpreted as a philan 
thropiec experiment, though it may appear 
so. It is an industrial proposition and re 
solves itself into some such question as this: 
Will it pay a manufacturer to allow an illit 
erate worker to get enough time in working 
hours to learn English, his return being a 
labor? In that 


question was asked by a New York manu 


better grade of one ease 


facturer and it answered It is an 


the 


was 


illustration of immediate relation be 
tween labor and industrialism, and deserves 
a brief description 

A New York 


underwear, perhaps the largest in his line 


manufacturer of muslin 


in this country, employed 550 girls, of 


were illiterate. 
that 


This was not 


whom about 10 per eent 


This manufacturer was convineed 


illiterate labor is poor labor 
because an illiterate girl was unable to 
handle a machine, but that as a literate ma 
chine operator she could think more clearly 
relations that 


and conceive adequately th 


should obtain between employer and em 


plovee. He did not then suspect that illit 
eracy as such was a bar to efficient opera- 
tion of machines 

After consultation with the Board of 
Kducation a teacher was assigned to the 
factory from 9 to 11.25 a.m. to care for 42 
women arranged in classes of 16 each for 
forty-five minutes. Each class was sub 


divided into groups of five and six workers 
The instruction was related to real eondi- 


tions, and closely adapted to the individuals. 


Particular emphasis was laid upon per 
sonal hygiene, the relation of food to health 
and the money value of education. There 
was also a course in civies from a practical 
standpoint The session lasted for 35 
weeks. At the end of that time 35 girls 
were able to read and write intelligently 
employing an easy but very useful vocab- 
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1 iris atte! 


those 


line classes 


nere 


‘f the more highly paid employees 











As these girls were paid their reqular wages without such nstruction showed on the 
while working. the cost to the factory was whole no material increase at any time and 
&67 an actual decrease at the end of 16 weeks 
Notwithstanding the fact that the em The two sets of workers represented 1 
plover actually paid out $672, the experi the chart are of the sam e, and it is for 
ment was a good business investment. He this reason that only 10 of those receivin 
made a fixed per cent. ot profit on his pay onstruction at ud he in = tol 
roll, and the improved working capacity of | these ten was d leated practically all 
hese girls showed, as a result of these in ‘ases Of girls tt struct 
structions, an actual net profit on the whole 
experiment Industrially these rls were cone 
henefited not merely by increased wages [ desire 1 imerate + seem 1 , 
but by a better outlook as well towards their — the significant points of this paper 

ndustry and to social conditions as a 1 In the UW 1 States there we 

vhole 1910 tw tv-twe es of 250,000 p pul 

The followi uy chart shows how at periods mn rr more I} t hows fies ninety per 

uur weeks the average wage per hour for ent. of t] teraey vas amone th 
foreign-born \s pract proposition 
_ therefore, su ties r mos them, mu 
S40¢ i iKe up this p m as if immigrat 
4 r L . eduecatiol 
ane : - | ? Skilled i ! s Trequ tly misplace 1 
ay because of segregation in cities Phe lack of 
ned Lo =! knowleda f English is t the im 
Lab portant causes tha tends prevent the 
proper distribution of sucl bor 
md r t S Unskilled labor hicl represe! 
20.a5¢ ibout eighty pet t the adult im 
20¢ | ( | migration to this wit rravitates to 
7 lara IT1eS In suel ities really effi 
19.57 / ' } , 
ent method is being mre mit looking 

Ass ___. | to its assimilatior Illiter is presum 

ae Slee Ape 12 wees - ably most widely distr ited among wu 
skilled labor In in st naoiwity lo 

Dot , : No a speak English is an mportant though no 

Solid e—Attending school exclusive cause of that urba estion 

COMPARATIVE CHART SHOWING EARNING oO} in groups which tends to isolate the Imm 
ILLITERATE GIR ATTENDING SCHOOL IN A Fac grant from a knowledge of industrial di 

} ORY AND THOSE Not ATTENDING, FOR 16 WEEKS mands and opportunities 
BoTH SETS OF GIRLS OF CORRESPONDING AGI The _ . 

. j There are other causes r this cond 
girls attending school advance steadily in ea : 
capacity from 19.5 cents per hour to 22.2 cent tion, such as the lack of portunity for 
The girls not attending school are irregular and social relaxation and recreation, the re 
nake no improvement in earning capacity ciprocal misunderstanding between the 
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foreign and native-born, ete., but they are 


all more or less intimately associated with 


the fact that the foreigner can not write 
read or Speak English 
school is the immediate active 


». The 


agent in dealing with immigrant illiteracy, 


but not the exclusive one. In the past it 
has affected but a very small fraction of 
those who need its service. There is rea- 
son to believe that both in content and 


scope the course of instruction for illiterate 
immigrants should be greatly enriched and 
extended Possibilities ot 


done have been indicated with descriptions 


what might be 


of some illuminating experiments 
6. The 


problem of 


agencies which aid in solving the 


immigrant illiteracy must be 


carefully dise¢riminated as federal, State, 


‘itv and private. They should be carefully 
distinguished in order that the powers, the 
for 


understood 


responsibilities, the possibilities per 
formance of each be clearly 

7. All that 
work 


Phere 


md unti Such ooperation S ( 


the agencies are engaged in 


Wo! k 


must CONSCIOUSIS 


is very little cooperation at this time, 


btained there 


waste of effort The 


ontinued 


of cooperation, for example, 


tween cities and the federal government 
s very slight 

S. But whatever the degree of coopera 
tion, the eardinal fact is that though immi 
rration may be a national matter, the solu 


tion of the problem of immigrant illiteracy, 


f adaptation of immigrant labor to indus 


and eivie amelioration of 1m 


trv, Ot socla 


conditions, is a local community 


orollarv is that until communities 


ne A 


this fact and undertake on their own 


re alize 


iecount to deal with it, no real progress cat 


Immigration as a topie is one of 


The 


man: the 


t made 
immigrant himself 
United States 


to sell 


concern, 


nat onal 


snota topie, but a 


to him, whethe r viewed as a place 


to enkindle his spirit, realize his 


fis labor 
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afford him a home, is the particular 


in which he 


hopes, 


community lives and no other 


and 


There nowhert else must the solution 


ALBERT SHIELS 
) RESEARCH 


DEPARTMENT OF Epvut 
NEW YORK Cl!’ 


STANDARDS AND STANDARDIZERS 
Pi RHAPS no word has he en so overworked 


during the last decade, by those who have 
to do with professional schools. oll eS and 


secondary schools, as the word ‘‘stand 
ards.”’ Americans, perhaps. more than 
other people are imitative. One sees this 
quality at its best and at its worst nl nT 
‘olleges, but in the main its tendeney is 


toward a rene ral wiping out OT ‘olleve nd 


What one collea 


vidualism 


must do. Distinctive academic flavors dis 
appear \ common mediocrity remains 
In this process the standardizing desir s 
sometimes a contributor, sometimes a 
sequence 

The extremes ar llustrated by tl 
tude of colleges, medical schools 
schools and universities in the ise of ob 


lective standards such as those instituted 


for admission. In one group of catalogues 


ynne finds these requirements set forth 
vreat sti ness only to be ‘completel 
evaded in the enforcement All sincerity 
is abandoned The college r medica 
school living on fees will talk with a solem 
face about its ‘‘standards’’ and admit ai \ 
student who has the price It is safe to 
suspect the institution that talks loudly 
ithout its ‘‘high standards The great 
resource in such cases is the word ‘‘ equiva 
lent.’’ The requirement of admission 1s 
perhaps, ‘‘a four year high school educa 


tion or its equivalent via The interpreta 


ince 


from th Ninth Ann 
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tion of the admissions les in the word 
equ valent It is a wonder working word 
With its help a coach and four can be 
driven through any set of admission re 


quirements. Without this invaluable word 
worthy colleges would be absurdly embar 
rassed and many medical schools would be 
compelled to go out of business 

At the other extreme is a group of insti 
tutions and state which translate 
lite rally 


with them means identity. 


boards 


entrance requirements Equiv- 
\ hov 


may present himself prepared to enter col 


alence 
lege so far as education goes, but if he lacks 
some specific study of his high school. noth- 
A graduate of the Alabama 
medical school can be admitted to practise, 
This 


if ¢ lse avails. 


mut a graduate of Edinburgh ean not 
s standardization run to seed. 

With the actual choice or enforcement of 
‘ollege standards the Carnegie Foundation 
These standards are set 


the college facul 


to do 
admin ster “d by 
ties. The responsibility as to whether they 


are reasonable and whether they are wisely 


i1dministered rests with the faeulties of 
ileges, professional schools and univer 
sities The most that the Foundation is 
able to do is to bring such questions into 


ission. So far as it 


is 1d any influence at all in the matter 
this has been directed to the effort to arouse 
the aecadem onselcnée to a sense of respon 
sibility. It has urged that the colleges take 
to ount the needs and aspirations ol 


he high schools. that entrance require 

lation to their con 
Above all 1 has urged that ( 

standards b 


honest ~ 


Lrance 
ible requirement honestly enforced is far 
higher 
The 


hever attempted to dictate to any 


more fruitful than a requirement 


constantly evaded Foundation has 


eoll cry 
what its standards of admission ought to be 


It has not hesitated. however, to call atten- 


AND 
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tion 1 de disere Vv W h existed 
even in tl ises of some old and famous 

lleges tween the standards of admis 
sion laid down in th italogue and those 
entorced practise The only standards 
hat the Foundation has u 1 upon insti 
utions I have | those of com 
mon honesty and sincerity 

It is, however, t fat virtue to be 


misunderstood 


surprise that this highly virtuous 


if the Foundation has incurred the econ 
mon lot \dmiring friends refer to it as 
i standard ng agency n expression 


hacks of the Foundation trustees Ihe 
uublie in one \ or another has me to 
elie hat the Foundation has 1 down 
I ! il trary st na rads which 1 IS SCCI 
ng to ree upon th tle s of th yur 
try Mr Andre Carnegi has beer 
} ttacke ! ('ar 
leur le Ss ! i i 0 1! 
enult ind a LS | Vv | S 
irging upon t ersities, with s} il 
nd art ) & is 7 
eS \ ! the Nat 
n Ass r es at ¥ 
st m ! m 
{forts the Found I 
itiol standards ! \ 
lesul ! \l sIS] n 
lon } sal 
vful tende yw has 


me ft t pi rof Harvard 
n t | Be for Prov 

lu 1 ¢ireu 1 by 
ij ry ( 

p tO? S s r \ iry 
terest I] rns Vermont 
» bewat ( from th 
irnegie KF d r its experts (it 

iv be said DASS I perts of 
he Verm stud ‘ vn from 
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teaching staffs of Harvard, Columbia 
Wisconsin 
sional standardizers.’”’ 
this about the 
during all its life. The 
[ can recall which approaches it 


old 


students of 


the 
and its experts are ‘‘ profes- 
Nothing so cruel as 
sald Foundation 


has heen 


short only situa- 
tion was 
that of a 
American 
years ago in a certain South German town 
will recall with affection. When our Civil 
War ended he the dust of Amerie: 
from his feet and went to live in Germany. 
he had er 
and content, but still cherish 
the 


ereatly 


Confederate colonel, 


whom twenty-five 


shook 


In twenty years wh into a Ba 


varian, happy 


ing in his bosom the memory of lost 


CAUSt In this process he was 
| 


cheered by the Bavarian prejudice against 


evervthing Prussian. Only one thing dis 


+ 


his perfect peace. and this was th 


turbed 
custom, almost universal in South Germany, 
of calling all citizens of the United States 


“a inkees ie 


with 


Even this he came to a cept 


only Nn : ! then pro 


resignation, 
fought fo’ long vears agins 
the Yankees 
Yankee! 
From all this stream of talk about college 
sometimes 


standards—sometimes  sincer 


narrow, often superficial—one or two things 


ought to be said in the interest of common 


sense, common honesty and _ institutional 


re sponsib lity 
All 


] 1] 
schools, colleges, 


institutions that assume to teach 


professional schools, uni- 
deal 


standards 


with intellectual and 
These 


sometimes object ve tests, like entrance con 


versities must 


moral standards are 


ditions, examinations for promotion, con- 


ferring of degrees. and the like, but in the 


larger sense the standards with which 


teaching institutions deal are those ideals 
of scholarship and of human conduct which 
look toward the development of right think 


ing and of high character 


The setting up of objective standards lies 


AND 


S ‘hoo] 
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almost wholly—in the hands of 


college faculties It 


wholly—or 


and is impos 


sible to conduct schools and colleges without 
them. The question is how to establish and 
to administer such objective standards 
wisely, sympathetically, justly In our 


country this is no easy matter. Our schools, 


industrial and social forees, ar 


Just as our 


nastate of tlux. To be just to the second 


irs school. to be reasonable with the apphi 
eant for admission or promotion, to with 


stand the all-devouring thirst for numbers 
and vet not become formal or artificial, to 
preserve the needed elasticit and vet D 

honest and sincere, requires wisdom and 
good judgment These larger problems 


rarely get serious consideration from mem 


bers of the faculty thes are turned over 


generally to an overworked dean or regis 


trar. Ten professors will write a treatise 


about academic freedom in the university 


where one gives a thoucht to the freedom of 
the secondary school 


Th — 
leart to 


standards of the mind and of th 


which we refer as ideals are no 


less inevitably related to the work and to 
the spirit of teaching institutions. They 
go far to make the atmosphere which the 


student breathes. And in the main 


college 
that 


wholesome. sometimes stimulating, In 


atmosphere in American colleges is 
rar 
cases inspiring 

The thing 
or college presidents appraise at full value 
that 


eollege by 


which few trustees professors 
opinion tests the 
the the 


mindedness which 


is the fact pubhe 


ideals of a fairness, 


honesty. the large with 


and administers its objective 


And this is right 


it sets up 


standards It is hopeless 


to demand a higher appreciation of aca 


demie freedom in a university faculty which 


either completely ignores the seeondary 


school or acts as if it had no rights which 
It does not 


a college is bound to respect. 


make for a higher conecepton of truth to 
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print one set ol entrance conditions in the 


catalogue and practise another. It does 
not breed in students a high type of ideal 
sm to preach about scholarship and intel 
lectual sineerity and sacrifice both to num 
hers or to intercollegiate athleties. It does 


not make for civic virtue to preach elo 
quently of university ideals of public serv 
ice and at the same time play politics with 

In a 
the objective ones which the 
ideals it 


related a 


two kinds 


the legislature word, the 
of standards 
college sets up for others and the 
professes for itself—are directly 
mind, and they are in fact r 
like all the 


organizations— we 


the public 
lated. The 


us—like all human 


colleges are rest o 


need not so much of theoretical 


with 


stand in 


idealism, which we are well stocked 


but we need a clearer conception ot the 


relation of ideals to every-day standards 


pleasure and profit to 


It is a part of my 
listen every year to many prayers in college 
chapels. Some day | hope to hear a prayer 
like this, ‘‘Give us human sympathy, com 
courage to be differ 


This 


needs, but its ful 


mon honesty, and the 


ent from other colleges may not 


cataloecu all the college 


filment would work a much needed revo 
luti mm. 

Into our complex and changing eduea- 
tional system there has been thrown in 
recent vears a new factor, a new kind of 


institution, dealing with education and vet 


not a teaching body. These have back of 


them no organization of students or alumn 


no constituencies. They have been created 


by private wealth, and for many years will 
incur a certain measure of distrust for that 


very What their ultimate influence 


reason, 


is to be, no one can vet say. Quite rightly 


they are objects of pubhie serutiny and 


eriticism. Their usefulness will depend en 


tirely on the large-mindedness and the 


+ judgment with which they ar 
conducted. Th 


svympathet 


\ have POSS } ly one virtu 
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that of detachment \ democraey finds 
varied struments to do its worl ind 
these educational foundations are just as 
truly the experiments of a democracy as 1s 
n endowed college or university. Like a 
other such agencies, they must account to 
publie opinion Any such institution which 
conceived of 1s fu Tron as the standard 
ation of education would be guilty of folly 
too gross to be hun vy possible lo sern 
Tinie to s id\ l po 1 l eau wional 
ynditions is as far as a tl founda 
tions have sought to go It ist POs | 
that serut 1\ ! 1 stucly i | sr ] 
may The lo ruil ) r « \ 

\leantime we must t hers 
how—secondarv schools olleves. unive 
sities prof ssional schools d educational 
foundations Doubtless we sha ill get 
shaken down together in tin \leanwhile 
t will make the pro s be r if this mat 
r of standards ean be t vithout 
eithe) int or 1-«l ept 

As for the i ‘*standard rs S 
arop rre nur itional scussions 
U) formityv sometimes makes for freedor 
sometimes not But nobod \mericat 
education s in the standard i business 

at Kt a. , i 


THE SHARE OF THE FACULTY IN 
ADMINISTRATION AND 
GOVERNMENT 


luk question of faeultv par ratic 
rdiministratis ffairs is ofter | S | 

7 | 7 ! riti S70} ’ Sic] tis] 
autocracy I wish to Sy* rst ! ret 
upon this latter subject 

I have the view that the f univer 
sity president is i nportant respect 
ike th r re M ter (jreat 
Brita he P \] porarily 
represents t] 83 W) he 

sei S ? y ? Y 

D 
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resentatives, le resigns. A university presi- 
dent in rare cases may hold his office when 
he no longer has the support of his constit- 
uency \s a rule, however, a university 
president must have something approach- 


ig unanimous support from the trustees, 
facult alumni and other interested per 
sons. Lacking such support, he ought to 
retire just as Gladstone and Disraeli would 


after an adverse 


If, instead 


retire House 
he fights to hold his place, the 


fight as a rule quickly ends in his enforced 


vote by the 


retirement 

The history of the presidency in Ameri 
can colleges and universities shows that thi 
fact 


Premier as 


tenure ol in that office is in 
like the 


regards un 


men very 
British 
and 


inde hted to 


tenure of the 


also iS regards 


‘ertaints 


brevity I am my secretary 


Miss Greene, for statistics bearing 


some 
upon this point. The study was based upon 
institutions now belonging to 


Ady ance 


being 


the group of 
Foundation for the 


Teaching—that 


the Carne 
ment Ol vroup 
selected because it is a fairly representative 
one An effort 
the standard biographical dictionaries the 
facts 


present 


was made to secure from 


desired respecting all the past and 


presidents of those institutions 


Some of them have not survived in the dic 


tionaries, but the group of four hundred 


and fifteen whose biographies we have is 
representative. Acting presidents are not 
counted 
Following are the salient fact 
ollowing are the salient Tacts 
Of ) past pre le 8 served 40 vears or n 
()f 0) | esicde ts ) served 30 years rv ( 
Of 50 past pre lent 4 10 per cent served 
25 vears or more 
Of { } é le s 7 per ( served ) 
yells r CSS 
Of ry r é S pe ent. s ed 4 vears 
Of i esice s - pe ent. Sé ‘ vears 
(ot ) S ‘ . 5 per t t ve 
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verage term of service for the 350 
past presidents was 11 years 
The average age of 247 past presidents 
it death was 68+ vears. 
Of 348 past presidents, 2) ner cent. were 


fice at the age of 65 years 


men could not 


i> per cent. of the 
passed from the presidency to a Carnegie 
pension 

The averag 


e age of 65 present presidents 


Nn these institutions 1s 53 + years 19] ; 


The average term ot 


service of 65 pres 
ent presidents is 11 vears, which is the 
average term of service of the 350 past 
presidents of these institutions 


that these 


apply to a group of standard 


It should be noted 


universities most of which are non 


institutions, institutions, therefore. which 


are presumed to be free from political inter 
noted that 
3090 past presidents lived in the 
the 


college was still in a state of 


ferences It Is to be furthe r 


most of the 
peaceful former generations when 
American 


virtuous poverty and innoece! cy 


These facets show that the college or uni 
versity presidency is an extra hazardous 


weupation. The average lawyer, physician 


r university professor who lives to sixty 


eight has his living from his occupation 


intil his death. the professor in the group 
studied having the option of a pension after 
sixty-five. The average out of 
247 
t fifty-six, 


president 
dying at sixty-eight resigns his office 
receives no pension, and, in 
most cases, will have peculiar difficulty in 
other occupa 


supporting himself by any 


tion during the last twelve vears of his life 


My purpose is not, however. to solicit 
compassion or favor for the men who accept 


L like 


when he falls. do so as a good 


this hazard to see such a man make 
his fight and, 
What I wish to show is that taking 


the te 


soldier. 


the whole period of our history, nure 


of the president is uncertain and brief, and 
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if he is a tvrant he Ss a snort ived ho ear ft | Pees } niversity r 
tvrant Ts rant or not, he can not, except vho sit 1n its iden hairs rwh 7 pt 
n rare instances, maintain his plae against the hazards I Tt] presidencs These lt 
the hostile sentiment of faculty, alumni and — lying devotions are the sources of all th 
ther interested persons. I do not complain orgal tion that evel | 

this. I think it is inevitable I think it this world or the next. Ont t} ! 
s right. Gladstone. even if in the right the atta stablished ses, tl} ! 


tt and should not rule England when on new enterpris t] spirit 
the House s against him. nanimityv, the spirit Operal Aut 


} 

The situation n this respect would be racy dies mn this Tmosphere Lake $ 
ssenti ills the same f the oftice of th rnonle nspira Ver 1 rot I 
resident were abolished and its duties their best and presently m see th 
ransterred to the facultv or to a committee the university at its best has 1 ip t 

he facults Whatever man or committe ender a new ind benencent I l 
mal S tthe } rae 4 hy which the money soc rTeT) \\ \ DRY N 

f sniversity as allotted and hy which 
he pre mbers of the faculty a d othe) nte? EDUCATIONAI EVENTS 
g persons get ov do not aet what they 


in 7 ah, 4 ? MEETING OF THE TRUSTEES OF COLUMBIA 
“ wise Ge ONCE CHMETIS Gee ome ouonle UNIVERSITY 
hie preside nie, cluding the wesecurity 


is Tenure That is if a cabinet has the 


mediate responsibility for executive ae 


on, then its tenure is hazardous, and fa ‘ 
support it must resign and ought tf \ : 
eS rf } > i ( “ 
For my part. ft am not much concerned , £1) Y ' 
out the exact allotment of rights and for 
powers between president, trustees, faculty ; 
alumni, ete. If any of these are shut away = $22,097.64, f $7 St 
from real participation in university affairs est rs. O r 


thev are driven to indifference, or to host eduction of th fleit that tl ‘ 
t\ In such a cas whatever its seeming t tee ‘ ‘ nto ef} Septembs . 
prosperity, the university is sick and the g the u rsit ibstant r 
sickness will appear in every side of its r he ersit t t — 
ite The sickness is not cured by any sort ving 

organization of faculty, 

alumni. ete. Still less is the sickness cured 

by a corrupt organization where men con 
Spire toge ther in ignobl wavs for person i] 
advantag The possibility of health for 


the university depends upon the n 


assure a £07 


n which the university men have beet p 


t 


possessed with real regard for one or al 


other of the ideals which the university . ( rd ( 


exists to realize These devotions in thos f Phar \ 
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6 ) 
not over 350 children, the aver 
census for the past eight years 
whil the ve ge enrte llment was 
or 78 per cent. of the census. “ W 
lo has ¢ | lsory-attendanee l; 
e bulletin, “17,789 boys and girl 
ize in the rural sections of the 
iot in attendar during each of t 
from 1906 to 1913.” Bureau of Ed 
ficials point out, however, that 
includes all children from 6 t 21 1 
an mus illy | ot} st dard ‘ 
t tor inv svstem ff eel le at 
pupils enroll n the 1,725 dist 
laily attenda € those wl 
t I _ . I ‘ t I , rl t*~ 
showing t the enrollment it 
ght-vear average for the 1,1 | 
vy 6] per cé f the ¢ tal ent 1 
per cent. wi ~ tar . 
e teachers of these rural scl ar 
na ¢ ! ludes that ror - h Is 
ha s ] lhe ive! ore ealar 
1 to be about $60 a month 
iral-school experts n the Bureau of 
consider the Colorado situatio: 
ful investigations, like that just m 
rado. will do much to make edu 
rtunities the « ntrv equal to tl 
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é < ‘ 
‘ people 1 i ! ey \ 4 
yy eir ey 1 ! . hes 
ip} I ersity, ! ‘ 
; ) I {Ww 
y he tha e graduate I eil 
x1 I t eT! 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS jg) 133 tw 1872 oe a a 


R60 
[ue meeting of the department of super ' \ » WN 
f the N | Educati Ass 1] shit \l 1 £, 1ARR 
and of the various organizations affiliated 1870 he vw sieel ant nf 4 _ 
with it, held at Cincinnati last week, was tly ton schools. In 1872 } , men ie 


est and most important in the history I etor ind Lat the | . ‘ e VW, 





e department. The registration, as recorded ont. From 1877 to 1889 ' profe r 
Bruce’s Bulletin to the evening of Wednes Greek and Latin. and from 1889 to 1907 pr 
February 24, was 2,303, distributed as fessor of Latin. He me profe » emerit 
ows: United States government, 16; stat 1 1HOT. 
partments of publie instruction, 89; cit Peorcason FRaxk ASBURY SHERMAN, sevent 
perintendents, 824; county superintendents = enen _ ms ~ disenanees 
112: supervisors 16: colleges and iniversities f Dartm ( = :, a » aoe 
163: normal schools, 151; high schools, 155; eee — ee 
srade schools, principals and teachers, 176; a ee Yea 
technical. industrial, manual training and ap eye sae tate = 
f gricultural schools, 62; kindergartens, 16; — , ye ee nig Se A] | 
lucational press, 17; boards of education, 22; ee st] re pe : es “pee - 
classified, 197: teachers’ agencies, 16; edu s es oie = a. ~~ 8 908 
itional publishers, 190; educational suppl - hs range ' or : 
uses, 71 supe rintendent M. P. Shawkey, er ; , : , - 
f West Virginia, was elected president of the .. ; " Sthe an a] ry ) 
epartment for the meeting to be held next ; “hh 
vear in Detroit. a we ng A apt 
CuarLes Epwin Bessey, distinguished as a Pat 1X84 1] ‘ 
potanist, a ithor and teache - died at £ ne In, nis PSS6 { ! ) mnt 
Nebraska, on February 25. He was born on a : th. Ik ' 1s leart 
irm in Ohio in 1845 and received his nrst t i 4 ‘ | ! I nneur 


degree from the Michigan Agricultural Colleg nda Cl Ordre R 1 Sauveu 
n 1869 He was appoint d professor of bot- le Gr : ed é 7 


any n the | wa Agri ilt iral College in 1870 fore! t tit f (reece I] byy ither 
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Associat f M. Axatrot Le Braz f tl University 
Stat ind ten! Bri y, IS giving a serik f twenty 
April 16 four lectures in French on “ The Celtie Infl 
Profess« ( n Literatur t University of 
ege. Col i ( ! 

W. H. A. Crappock sueceeds A. C. Farley 
etary if is Sup nder fs 3 Geary, Okl: 
Willia I i, Mr. Farley ving be elected to th 
Bok cour } len t ie f tl ite district agricul! 
tut His ad 1 1 seh : t Lawto1 

Dr. Epwarp K. Granam will stalled a 

der the University of North Caroln 
r of the depar April 21. The exer 3 ¥ 1 in the 
t! (‘arne ore I \ the i der r SS10 l 
ed on Ameri iding th elegates f1 yt stitutior 
25 in Sayles nd from the various learned societies, the 
ries arranged in rustees, the facul he alumni and t u 
iversary of the s of e university In Memorial Hall 
Governor Craig will preside. Addresses will be 

un Bnteesaitr lelivered by President Lowell of Harvard Uni 
10 and 19 ersity, President Good Johns Hopkins 
cine Ged ak ten Universit President Alderm the Uni 
Michiean rsity of Virginia, and President Finlay of 
ol of Michizan. e University of New Yor Che presentation 
will the Th f the kevs of the university to the new pres 
ike Count: nt will be followed by the inaugural address 
the Sout] Greetings will be delivered by President Mar 


ee a | a n, of Day dson Colleg " behalf of the in 

f Finance and Commerce of the University tions of the sta ind by representatives 

¢ Pennsylvania. is delivering a series of lec from th eulty and alumni. At conclu 

— ita Baancmntes Week t the sion of the morning exercises the university 

University of Texas Dr. Nearing will d i ertain the visiting delegates at a lunch 

sq the y following topics The Tome eon in Swain Hall, A featur will be speeches 
nd the Community * Reduce e Cost of by the guests. In the evening there will be 

Livin Making Both Ends Meet,” “Pov-  recept in the library 

rty and the Social Cris he Hor ind Tun New York City board of education 

se il Demoeracy.” . nded its by-laws so as to provide that 

Ix the summer s¢ Sy l of Law ird of superintendents may grant leaves 

| th | iver \ ft \l t i Profess I | bsence Without pay to principals and teach 

RR Pound, Carter professor of general ers for periods of two years for bearing and 

irisprudes t Harvard University, will le« rearing ¢ lren. When a principal or teacher 

‘ ity irispr nee from July 26 to expects to become a mother she must forthwith 

\ug S. The course in sales and three ipply fi e leave of absence, and failure to 

tracts will be given by Profess lo so Ww regarded as insubordination. The 

C. Woodward, exe e head of th rd is ering the rept the by-law 
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vhich prohil ited the ippointment of married ! 


, 
women as teachers, ! 


. } 
SUPERINTENDENT MAXWELL has submitted his i 


innual report to the New York City board of are 
lucation. He asks the board to request the re 


board of estimate to give immediatels $10, 


00,000 for new elementary schools so that all 


ave adequate iccommodation yy 


etween Y A.M in | > PM ar also ask tor 


loubk 


( 
i 


f 


SOCTET) 


: ‘) My ~ 
t t eT y lopted the recon 
n ! faculty and granted 
rhe pr eg ‘ ‘ al « eve t 
{ 
W Ney aft 1? = 
. \ | ~ \T% 
YALE, ¢ iml ¥ eton, New York, Co 
I] Harvard | P insvivania were repr : 
: 7 ] min ) 
. ted at a ‘ o |} 1 recently j the Ty 
1.) , . 1 inn) 
ersit (lu New Yor City, when a coll 
t orga 1 vas formed to combat he 
i\ eT i 
= | ‘ ! t sniry 1 the Un t¢ | 
Reetins Leocorpt 


‘ 
f Butfalo, on February 22. announcement 

; ‘ 
vas made that the women’s club of the city 


id made a Piit ot a $100,000 building. 


[HE income from the college school land 


nm 
ind of the state of Oklahoma for the next ; 
two vears will exceed $722,000. according to 


stimates that have been made. <A _ bill new 
before the legislature appropriates this money 
= follows: State University, $229,250: th 
lonkawa State Preparatory School, $101,500: 
the A. and M. College, $200,000: the negro Py 
school at Langston, $100,000; and the normal : 


schools an average of $55,000, 


Pusuic school 48, at Eighteenth Avenue 
and Sixtieth and Sixty-first streets. Brook 


lyn, N. Y., was opened on Februarv§ 12 ; 


There has been pressing need for increased 
school facilities in this section (Mapleton) 
tor some time. The building is a handsom 
hve-story structure of brick and grav stone. inet 
and represents the best plans in school arch nive 
tecture. It contains thirty-one classrooms, in- t 


cluding two kindergartens, an “ open-air 
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nt A. W. Harris, of Northwestern Univer- 


mary educati s under the direction of the dent A, : 
Ministry of P ¢ Instruction and the Holy sity. Both speakers referred to the advantages 
Synod The arish priests are generally in an undivided state universit and the 
too | g much attention to their evils of duplication. After the inaugural ad 
chools and their assistants are half educated dress by the new president the chancellor con- 

ind underpaid The one good feature of th ferred upon him the degree of doctor of s 
Russian primary sc] system is the practical ence. The degree of doctor of laws was ther 
nstruction ven in gardening, beekeeping conferred upon Dr. D. T. MacDougal, director 
and manual training The total expenditure of the department of botanical research of 
n primary schoo 1900 was twenty-five the Carnegie Institution and delegate from 
million dollars, paid by the zemstvos, villages De Pauw University, and upon Dr. Jessé 
and private persons. The total grants from Walter Fewkes, of the Bureau of American 
tion of all grades in 1906 Kthnology and delegate from the Smithsonian 


Institution of Washington 


was forty million dolla In 1897 the illiter- 
ates in the rural districts averaged 66 per A city may easily have too many teachers 
cent. and in the cities 50 per cent. The edu from its own teacher-training school, accord- 
cation f women | rogressed Wl ng to Dr. Frank A. Manny, of Baltimore, in 
Russia. i bulletin on * City Training Schools ” issued 
THE inauguration of Rutus Bernhard \ by the United States Bureau of Education 
{ “No greater misfortune can come to any 


t I the University ol A 
t dy inbreeding 





Klein Smid as preside: 
Arizona, took place on January 11 and 12, school system than to have a ste: 
1915. On the eleventh the enrollment. of of home talent,” declares Dr. Manny. “ The 
nearly one hundred delegates took place, fol board of education should insist upon the se- 
lowed by a military review, a dinner given | lection of at least one third of ce new teacl 
the faculty to Dr. and Mrs. von Klein Smid ers each vear from outside ty limits 
ind out-of vn guests, a nupus illumina Che preferen hn appointme r local grad- 
tion and h ! | pageant repres ng tour ates is not always in the erest the 
scenes in the development of the stat Phe school system To sav tha teacher must 
evenin wi ! | by i entertainment suffer the penalt I being 1c" inted ss 
n ti v1 l () the se mad ad ‘ worthy becaus sh has graduated t l som 
le were take! na ride through the ther training sc] { t City 
ey and to the ld San Xavier Mission and where ipplic ition 18 made for a p tion is 1 
t he Clarneg i 1) rt | ra ry Atter thy ra ole he ilt] compe t I ng Tt ichers 
pres dent lunecheot " nie procession I re ing = to-day the Dig ol l rreat 
t Thy hundred mem rs. ¢ sist go adele any sch | systems in this int! The 
ites. ou member {t the taecuits board t\ rs Ki Wash clos cityv-train 
F euciein cleat, adieet Mele oiltualos gz school for teachers some years ago, Di 
qd university clubs, marched from the hotel Manny declares, mainly ior the reason that 
ite took plac r} iddress welcome i@ necessit) f selecting as teachers those 
was given by Dr. A. EK. Douglass. secretary of trained in the local institution, even though 
he faculties. who presided over the meeting. they were inferior to others.” Some of the 
The re mt was followed bv a dinner to the cities that have training sc} ols for teachers 
ests and delegwates tendered by the Oniver have endeavored to meet the inbreeding prob- 
vy Club of 7 30 In the evening the final lem by limiting the number « teachers to be 
iuguration ceremonies were held at the selected from the local training schools. Thus 
Pittsburgh, in opening such a school, made a 


llor F. Hl. Hereford presiding. 
Edwin rule that er cent. of the 


not more than 
\ teache rs could be drawn from this school 


\ddresses were made by Bishop 
and by Presi- 
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was declared to be wholly a question of super- 
vision and giving authority to enforce the 
treatment of the child. A resolve to provide 
SY O00 for a Investigation of persons with 
eriou defective evesight and a bill to au 
thorize th mmission for the blind to es 
tablish classes for the children were taken 
ip together James P. Munroe f the Massa 
chusetts Commission for the Blind, thought 
that the best thing t «| Was to educate pub 
he opinion Miss Lucy Wright, the general 
uperintendent, favored bot] bills whil 
Henry Coplh Green complained that th 
Wnmission had { tor S2,500 r this 
vor last vear and got it BLH00 lr} diff 
iltw is, |e uid, tha fte inspection in 
many Cases e pure vil if t and there 
l nothing th iaw at present f ( npel 
hem to do Some method must be devised 
» follow ly the ch ldren, Mr (;reen con 
tinued. In a group of 250° ther were 55 
found who could n keep uy their class 
owing to detective evesight ind f thes 
more than half could not be helped by the us: 
of glasses It is perfectly sate ft iv. he said 
that one child in every 1,000 has a defectiv 
vision that needs special education, and prob- 
ably there are two in 1,000. There is littl 
trouble in Boston, where they have school 
nurses, but in Lawrence there is only one 
such nurse and Springtield has but three. It 


is wholly a question of supervision and giv 


ne authority to enforce the treatment. of 
the child. Dr 
something for 
manifest both for the 


deaf. A il school 


and special form of education. 


Snedden said that the need of 


these children is abundantls 


partially blind and the 
is demanded for them 


Spechs 


BeGINNING February 1, 1915, the Chicago 


public high schools offer a four-year course 
to be known as “ The 
The 
District 


Pharmacy Preparatory 


details have been made 


Supe rintendent W. M. 


Course.” just 
publie by 
Roberts, under whose direction the plan has 


worke d 


the Bureau of Education this course 


been out. According to a summary 


made by 
is offered in accordance with the recommenda 


tion of the Chicago Retail Druggists Associa- 
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mn, through its executive board, and is in- 


tended primarily to assist boys who are em- 


ployed in drug stores as apprentices in phar- 


macy to acquire a sufficient number of credits 


» gain admittance to the schools of pharmacy. 


A committee of the Chicago Retail Druggists 


\ssociation has repre sented to the Board ot 


Kduecation that of the apprentices in 


Preitis 


pharmacy nd other boys employed in drug 
stores but not yet registered as apprentices 
nay be excused by their employers for a p 
tion of the day ittend the high school It 
student il ttend high seh | for three an 
half to four hours each s day, he w 
be able to make three regular eredits durin 
each school year ra total of twelve credit 
) four years In add n to the eredits 


awarded 0) 

) . | . 
Work In he store, pl 
reasonable 


things 


vided the proprietor affords him 


opportunity to learn and to practise the 


belonging to the duties of pharmacist, at 


which an apprentice may, under the law, be 


employed If this additional credit IS earned 


the apprentice may be able in four years t 


fteen credits required for admis 


obtain the f 


sion to the colleges of pharmacy, and may also 


be able to secure the diploma of graduation 
from the On 

Board of this opportunity is ex 
] 


tended to the young people employed as lear 


high school. the part of th 


Education, 
ers in pharmacy just as similar opportunities 
for improvement and advancement are afforded 
to apprentices in other lines of work. Students 
who apply to the high schools for admission to 
permitted to enter for 


these courses will be 


part of the school day, and to take such por 
tions of the required course as are given dur 


at school. If 
should find that it is not possible to 


ing the hours they are a student 
arrange 
his school program to fit his hours of freedom 
from work, he may be given a transfer to an 
the 


The free time 


may be 
should 


be continuous, and not broken into two parts, 


other school in which program 


suited to his free time. 
except in cases in which the place of employ 
ment is quite near to the school. 


Tue states are beginning to pass laws to give 


the child street worker the same 


protection 
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is gradually being afforded children in 
Dis 
trict of Columbia have already some regula- 


that 
other occupations. Sixteen states and the 
tion of street work for children. Eight other 
states are this year considering similar laws 
and one state with a fixed age limit for street 
trading is now proposing to raise that limit. 


The bills before the 


naturally, with local conditions but in 


state legislatures vary, 
gen 


the 
National Child Labor Committee, they fix an 


eral, according to a bulletin sent out by 


age limit for street work; provide for badges 


or permits for children at work on the streets; 
give the school authorities the power to grant 
and recall these permits, so that the child’s 
schooling may not suffer because of his work; 
forbid children to work in the streets at night; 
certain officers to enforce the 


and empower 


law. In some eases the law is state-wide: in 
others it applies only to places of a specified 
size. The remarkable thing about these laws 
is, however, that they reflect an opinion, quite 
contrary to tradition, that the child at work in 
the street should be at least as old as the child 
Some states, to be 


at work in the factory. 


sure, are proposing only a twelve year or, in 


one case, a ten-year age limit for boys, but 
tive of the nine states considering street trades 
bills, are proposing a fourteen-year limit for 
boys and a higher one for girls, and one stat 


which fixes twelve as the age limit for news 
boys, places the limit tor othe r street work at 
and eighteen for girls. This 


National Child Labor 


with present and proposed 


sixteen for boys 
is directly in line, the 
Committee states, 
street trades laws in Europe where a fifteen- or 
sixteen-year limit is recognized as desirable. 
One state provides special classes in school for 
street workers because they are apt to be back- 
ward in their lessons unless special attention 
is paid them. In almost every case the en 
forcement of the law is given into the hands of 
school officers as well as police, juve nile court 
and other officials. All | 
tion aims to ensure proper schooling to the 
child. But in this National 


Child Labor Committee calls attention to the 


street trades regu 


A 


connection the 


fact that enforcement, after all the most im 
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portant part of the street trades law, is dis 
tinctly “ up to the people.” No police or truant 


othe rcan re ally entores the law untle SS he has 
the people back of him “So long as the 
public goes on the old principle that th 


“A ; 
smalier the child the more he needs patronage, 


the law will remain a dead letter.” Since 
street trades rewulations ir paratively! \ 
to this country, the National Child Labor ¢ 
mittee sends out a list of recent literatur: 
the subject and offers to give information t 
any one who writes to its office. 105 Fast 22d 


Ne W yi rk 


Street, 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


A SUGGESTION IN REGARD 
CATALOGUES 


TO COLLEGE 


In the report of the Carnegie Found 
tor the Advancement 
a number of defects in current issues 
lege catalogues are pointed out but n itlime 


is offered which might be fol ved in covering 


the points which sh ild b 1! rporate 1 


examine a number of italogu f 


and universities in comparing the work in cet 
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paragraphs an a 


tempt is made develop an outline for a 


definite plan of presentation of the work of 


the institution as an educational plant, as a 


sales catalogue nts the work of a manu- 
facturing plant; that is, in a logical sequence 


from the simple to the complex, from the gen- 


eral to the highly specialized. 


rhe first detail of information given in 


body of the cat ilog le should be the loeation 


ol the mnstitution, with the means of re aching 


it by the best route. In the larger cities rail- 
way connections are f course not needed, bu 
he most direct route of street car service, and 
the approximate distance to th campus Trom 
the railway stations would often save the time 
of visitors to the institution. This informa 

considered for the if 


tion may be purposes 


the discussion, as equivalent to bringing a 


possible student to the gate o the campus, 
The coll ye re ache d, the several courses ol in- 


struction leading to the graduate degrees, 
AB., B.S., and would lie before him. 


The should be 


preceded by the en 


othe rs, 


courses leading to degrees 


clear statements as to 


trance requirements, which should be stated 


as they are actually enforced, and be followed 


by a similar statement as to requirements tor 


graduation, in a brief summary of the num- 


ber of credits, examination grades and written 


work ealled for in regular course work. In 


listing the courses, those which are taken by 


the largest number of students, such as Gen- 


eral Science Course, and calling for least 


specialization, should be first in order, follow- 


ing with the increasingly specialized ones; 


this is in contrast to the present custom in 


some catalogues, of following the alphabetical 
with no re- 


Courses, 


order as to the titles of 
gard for the relative amount of work in com- 


mon with other courses. The statements as to 


would be complete for the four-year 


courses 
period covered in each case, and would be in 


the form of a tabulated list of subjects, with 
the time requirements in each for both sem- 
of the 


for the departmental 


descriptions subjects men- 


esters, 


tioned being reserved 


This plan is followed by a num- 


cliseussions 


catalogues at present, and enables the 


ber of 
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what is expected of him in 


student to see just 


each vear of his residence: and enables others 


the work of different institutions 


In these tabulations th 


tr compare 


in a genera! way. 


required and elective subjects would be dis 
tinguished by space or by typ 


i clearly unde rstood as in 


several departments 


tion the full departmental staff should be 


] ] 1] . 

listed onee for all, with any reference to d 

grees and other details that may be deemed 
, 1 ' 

lesirabl inless this information has alread 


been presented in the 


other officers usually printed in the front of 


details should 


the de 


the catalogue. 


In that case the 


this point. Following 


be omitted at 


partmental roll should come the work of the 


department by subjects offered, unfortunate! 


called “ courses” in many catalogues. But a 
given subject continuing thropgh the year 
should be regarded as but one “ course,” rather 
than as two, one in each semester. If neces 


sary to separate the work of the 
vears the use of (a) and (/) sho 
‘course ” ought to represent a dis 
the college at 
a single depart 
topie followed 
but should be 


that 


. 5 | 
ot study whethe r in 


large or in this usage within 
given 


nee le d, 


designation 


ment; subdivisions of a 


during the vear may be 


given a subordinate from 


used for distinct topics of instruction. The 


listing of such divided “ courses” adds con 


fusion to the inexperienced student planning 


his work, and is apt to develop piecemeal 
work among the experienced ones, by making 
series of 


it easy to get enough credits by a 


half-vear “courses” representing less work 
than the corresponding number of full-year 
subjects. The personal factor of the instruc 
tor is of course supposed to be a guard against 


The 


courses by a department should be in respons 


this kind of selection. adding of new 


to zrowth in the department’s work, not the 
subdivision of offered: 


this should be eared for by additional instrue- 


single topics already 


but should not be 
to the 


tors for overcrowded classes, 
catalogue as additions 


offered by the 


listed in the 


subject-matter department. 
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Fach such addit should represent a new ilty ~—— | t R 
ne of thought, with a definite purpose in These ar t natur f p regulat 
view Tt which it may fit the stud nt, or tend dare not mn for on those not r 

to do so. dence at the institu n concerned [t 


In connection with the several * <« irses,” el igh to cal tt t ! t t m wher 


within the department, the prerequisite sub- possible student is r Vv writing about 
jects sh vuld be ele irly stated, the elective oO! ng the las t T; i the rules out w 
required character of each indicated, and the he catalogu Sus] n that t 


credit value of each in the courses leading to liscipliu not r 


eraduation shown This makes the statement n ean be lar 
a definite guide for the student in planning postage saved in t vy excluding 
his course through the institution, and gives these det { 
1 basis for comparison of similar courses as hem as 
ffered by ditter t stitutions r of rre Blue Books 
2p nd ng WwW de mal ent tiv sume | 11) 
é f thy 1 lerg ‘ 
| wing t discussio! leparti clude th i ! represe 
=. the sul ft equipn t. in th large d 
class rooms braries, laboratories and ther institut | t , 
pparatus should be stated with such llness ng bus ss ! pp 


other artistic advantages. city libraries, et The above it] 


should be indieated as additions to the in cial merit of new 


structional possibilities of the institution, in the wav of a request for greater uniform 
and the cooperation of the museums and other in the sequence and manner of preset 
rganizations of this character should be e1 f the form ven in ¢ 
couraged. The student activities of athletics, logues, and iggestion as to the desira 
literary societies and similar out-of-class ac- omission of some det W not 


tivities should receive proper mention, also cern the public at large, but rather t 

the student publications which may often b mediate family of Alma M 

of much value in the work of certain depart Freperick H. Brom 

ments. COLLEGI 
Expenses of the students should be giv February 24 

under “ General Information,” also a general 

statement of the resources of the institution, QUOTATIONS 

as to buildings, campus, endowment fund and MILITARISM AND SCHOOLS 

income; but detailed information on these ruosk were admirabl ial 

points should be reserved for the president S against turniny : 2 ol ‘ militar’ 

report, and not included in the general edi- training camps which were ep ee 

tion of the catalogue. The purposes of the ing of the National Education Association at 

two sets of statements are different, and can Cincinnati yesterday Dr. J | 


best be met by separate distribution of thy New York Commissioner of Ff ition, in tl 


two parts. course of an eloquent address it it just right 


The “ Rules and Regulations” of the fac- Speak to t t f lebate Should 
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ur educatior ystem include activities whos 
pecial pury < preparation for war,” he 
id 

If vou f \ ed itiona systen the 

bsta ‘ I ngs yped for’ I i democracy s 
ghest fait ind : 3 mea bY ir tl 
eatest ivage game played e! nternational 
¢ var e issu¢ S absurd ssumed to de 
ermine rela 11ues 1 1Za Var, that 
eatest travedy t t e the greatest ymed 
f it were not tragedy—the I answer No 
Our educat il sys ! s bas na rT de 
8 ipline 1! ts earth le ra il herit iges ind 
ts vocatior rs¢ S ld not i de those 

se special purpose preparation for ‘‘war.’? 


Mhe 


Education, 


Pr nnss lvania stat 
Mr. N 


was printed in ScHoot! 


Superintendent of 


(. Schaeffer (whose address 


Feb- 


char- 


AND Society for 
ruary 27), 
eterized the proposed teaching of things 
military as “ organized 

Chis practical ed cator 


military training an ntegral 


tional training would about finish the 


distraction from his or her real purpose But 

he does not top there : he takes the otfens ve 
' 1s =) 

Vv asserting that military drill is injurious 

during the adolescent period; and this is as 


nothing compared to the moral damage which 


pving, 


ss 
The press summary does 


t say whether he dwelt up the impossi 

i lity yt making I 1 teaching re il], ettective 
but he might readily have done s In Boston, 
for insta here the ive ad military 
rill for years past, its results are trifling; 
d in many lleges compulsory drill merely 

‘ nes a bore Dake those state aided unl 
rsit t] have 1 vear or vo vears I 
raining Nobody but the cadet officers who 

rve tour \ ! really get anvthing out ot it 
the rest n obligat t e got over 
vith as rapidly is POSSIDIE such benefits as 
lt from it are aside from the real purpose 


It probably keeps men out of thi 


l 


1 instead of sending them into it, so great 


of our col 


Thus 


: 
Fortunately, on this matter some 


ser than their elders. 


AND 
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at Pri ceetol the ettort of the 
McClellan (it is 


tradition that he 


bellicose son of 
ntirely in keeping 
should be eall 
soldiers), and of President Hib- 
failed 
hoped for is a 
The 
that the 


ben to start a military has 


company 
that is now 
military art. 


most g 
Pring eft 


and that some of those 


ratifving fact about this is 
prian stre nuously oppose dl the proposal, 


most antagonistic were 
students at the summer military camps, who 


had their fill. At Yale, too, 


strong opposition to the summer training idea, 


have there is 


while Columbia undergraduates have won the 


honors by extension of 


ing against the 


Indeed, an 


organi 


ur armaments. intercolleziate 


league to combat the present big-army and 
big-navy hysteria is already under way. It is 
certain to find wide support in the Socialist, 


1 


and the inter-poliey clubs, 


introduction 


of militarism in our colleges by whatever 
euphemism If 1s conceals | makes directly 
iwainst tl nternati il solidarity which they 
preacl 
But w ver are nts may apply t nili 
iry training in colleges, ther ire none to 
justi teaching of wat the publi 
schools. If there s to | ny instructior 
there, it s ld be tl 1e patriotism includes 
ill the world and is not restricted to any given 
nationality There should be ry emphasis 
pon the true character of wars and thei 
vuses, their greed, selfishness, wickedness, the 
fre ent ignorance of the bulk of the soldiers 
s to what they are really fighting for, their 


That war is 


religion and Christianity must 


matter of course, as that it checks the advances 
| the nat ons in every cultural field, be 
sides leplet 2 the nat nal treasury ind plac 


ing enormous burdens pon the backs of thos 
least able to bear them. These are things that 


n igl t prope rly vo into every Ame rican school 


ing will be in line with every 


since such teacl 


American tradition and the teachings of the 


fathers. Che historians may speak well of the 


in mind when he 


soldier whom Dr. Finley had 
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poke yesterday of “all the lives that without 
ate have been nobly given for the love 
something higher than one’s self.” But that 


the soldier’s trade is an anachronism, that th: 


profession must vield before the spirit of in 


ternational amity and brotherhood—these ar 


that school children ought to be 


unless they are to lose faith in some of the 


deep-lying tenets of character and religion 


Certainly, with Dr. Finley’s aid, we should 


be able to put a stop to rifle-shooting by school 
beys in this city for prizes donated by th 
powder companies who profit by it. There is 
truly no time in the curriculum for courses in 


n 
killing one’s fellows when our public schools 


are turning out half-baked products as it is, 


when in this city our foreign-born 


stress every minute of the day and eall for 


every ounce of the teachers’ trength. 


of all is this the hour to discuss it when the 


militarism of Europe has demonstrated the 


folly of any armament as a guarantee of peac 


or anything else than an incitement to war 
BOOKS AND LITERATURE 
EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS 
Amone the articles in educational journals 


or March are the 


following: 


The Educational Ry wu 
Notes on the bu Iding f a university John B 


Pine 


High-school terminology Charles Hughes John 
ston 

The European war and geography Robert M 
Brown 

The school board as a factor n educational! effi 
ciency: W. S. Sutton 

The paradox of German university and 1 tary 
ideals: F. H. Swift. 

The teacher-mother question in New York 

School Science and Mathematics 
Br dges as illustrative m iterial on the iralle 


gram ofr forees Harvey N 
Charles Brossmann 


4 new locker for en i! 


Davis 


} 
iboratories 


AND 
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> é tea y by pr ect i W ood 


Address of we I ( fre lewey 
W aste Marvy | Wa 
Dorn ry s } \ Ciood 


The st of food ne é ‘ | 
Cooper 

I sired , ‘ 

I s é ird fo or ¢ \ Dew 

Buying, s gy f | 
\ é lewey 

Daily =. | Me yy 

( er ) S | W I 

] ] S " gy: O e M. ¢ \ 

The g ga t la gy of f pli 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCHOOL SURVEYS AND COLLEGE 
TEACHERS OF EDUCATION 


/ IwmwUucl as th npract ‘ 1 Surveying, 1 $ 
vestig yg eX i sch 
+ 
2Vs j e powe 
; I ’ irvé 
] 
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education, t) epare a br sc] 
el ( ifeguarded, is rities and « ! s desiring infor 
1} to } il nd to result in ’ iz school surve this state 
! DD ed tio) and I I nta eneral stateme 
lna h é itial of such ex I plar vrrocedur f ywwed j 
ert report ed ‘ ditions Le dering s i survey t ve made, the ex 
e f ilation ! xv their better ! : volved, what is undertaken by the sur 
that such wor ul e undertaken y rs, the s t e ta y them, tl 
persons W se experi raining and rel lards t ist ind tl se to be id 
t f judgmet shown by the Dp r rep whe nace 
r 3, unmistakably lify them for it id Said committee sl] 1 also pre é dire 
Inasmucel a work which professes to be f orgar ns al 1 s who 
entific should proceed uy generally g y ( ilitied such set 
1 pr ples I embody wel wrought (dmiss lis director e made by 
d prof ionally pn 1 pla ind be as nal application, and the subn ge of ¢ 
early impersonal in 1 ive | edure lence ceptable to the tet tness t 
results as prof , ry on such wor t dit to be part 
t. and st t of advice sent out to peoplk 
I) ismucl thi r sion esi! l rl { n eonecer g surveys 
nd f school i ithor tne nature \ me! ers I 3 I ttee re Tt “ 
the rvice which suel ! f a school or geographical I 1 re est I 
ul hool system im rence ' nmunity, d rl l d » nce! 2 
nder what conditi d be undertak | surveys pi red ember f the 
rr not undertak ind w feguards should College Teac S Educ fre each of 
re red before undert ng it, an geograp! sect s should be reterr 
Jnasmuc a lew le partments ‘ wa ! nber r the nl t represent 2 
tl ire Col tiy 1 lired : 1 mu geograp! il section 
energ ] oly gy advit vering Cs | ‘ nt te should \ wer make 
ti concer! g sch Ir s, it has seemed owl by-laws for th transactio ot its 
) your con ttee that the need of the | is s ss, but should submit them. togethe 
» unify our efforts to be service to the vith a detailed report of its proceedings, each 
schools in this particular, a to endeavor to ear the College Teachers of Education for 
itroduce a degre rf nt manageme! approval. In this wa 1 part of its work 
to this field ld by it be delegated to subcommittees of its 
lo that end we recommend first nembers, as for example, the responsibility t 
That the Association appoint a permanent assumed by individual members in answer 
mmittee on school surveys, composed of nin g requests for advice and help coming from 
members eminently qualified both by past eir own territory. The committee as a whole 
xperience and by present interest to assume should also hold itself ready to reexamine, ré 
responsibility for this work, that the term of estigat nd report upon all cases which 
office of members of this committee be such re submitted to it on appeal, either by school 
that three members shall be appointed each orities who desire formally to protest to 
ear, that the o1 gril | nber be nine igalnst the tindings of an investigati yn, 
re erve for three vea thr for " sk for such reinvestigation, or by an 
ears. and three for e vear 1 thereafter ! stigator who may be driven to appeal to it 
hat the term of ser r three vears, that ra re \ harges made against his report, 
reographical distribut f 3 bers be care expr f such reinvestigation in every 
llv considered in constit his committe : rn t arty ho appeals to 
} le the Great duty P mitten to = 
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| : ihe ity s 
prep i subn the ( re 
Teachers of Edu n at its a | meeting 
h vear a critical estimate or review of each 
f the educati s rveys reported luring th 
preceding year 
In these ways it is proposed tl he College 
Feachers of Education take eps to establisl 
learing h s vhat it t inify the 
wort f school experting As S18 a Ttorm ¢ 
prol sional s e, tl ApPelise rT pertor ng 
should he pl vided by ‘ mimit ‘ 
y its member sessing tl selves, or pro 
RH » enlenne nait 
it Ilv s | 
ERNEST ( Moor 
( I ) 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 
THE MIND OF THE NEGRO CHILD 


Is the mind of the negro essentially the same 
as that of the white man? If it is different 
n what was s it differs Is the neg? 
fitted by nature for the s ‘ cupations and 
protess S as are whit en / Attempt ng 
nswer thes . ns we began 1} 1%] i 


/ 


r experiment: 
These 


and the results 


investigations 


not 


will be published later in 


detail, but the interest in the subject mani 
fested in various parts of the ce itry le: 
us to publish here a brief statement of some 
f the results of our first vear’s study f th 
problem. 

The writer published in 1913! tables of 
norms for white children, using certain well 
known mental tests. These tests were given to 


large numbers of white children of all ages from 


Our first thought in studv- 


} 


eight to maturity 
ing negroes was to determine similar norms 


tests with them. The negroes* 


the 


using the same 
studied 
Co] 


thos in 


Mexico and 


were publie schools 


Moberly, Missouri. 


imbia, 


AND 
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Ag 
La lit Negro 10 
Wi 11] 
I ! é Negr ( 
White ’ 
hte t I rete Negr 1s 
White l 
Rote memory, abst: Negro S 
W hits 22 
Substitutic } ligit Vegre 1 
W hit 10 
~ ti ti | Negr l 
White 10 
Controlled Negi l 
W hite ” 
(‘ontrolled a l ion, ge ‘ Neg 0 
White } 
(‘ontrolled a clation, part-whole Negro l 
W hite 5.8 
bree imsociiti Ne T 14 
White 2 
Word-build I Neg 0 
White 6 
Word-build Negro l 
White 6 
Cancellati t Negro 7 
White 7 
Ink blot Neg } 
White 1] 


norms and upon other tests, mental and phys- 
In general, the marks 
of the 


white S 


not here de seribed. 
the 
about two thirds those of the 


ical, 
negro 
Th 


. = 
Is in ability 


indicating mental ability 
are 


negro girls approach the white gir 
~ pI 


a little more closely than the negro boys ap- 
proach white boys. Negro boys and girls ar 
farther apart in ability than are white boys 
and girls. In both races, the girls are supe 
rior, if the average performance is taken as 


the basis of comparison. With increasing age, 
for the difference between 


This tend 


there a tendency 


is 


whites and negroes to become less. 


ency is more marked with boys than with 
girls. About one fifth of the negroes ar 
equal or superior to the average of the whites, 


AND 


o 


! 1! i4 1 1 Ay 

14 14 21.9 | 20 19.7 | 2 25.1 | 24.2 | 19.4 
19.0 24.9 25.3 25.0 "6.5 23.0 27.1 28.4 23.5 

14 104/118 12.4 '11.0 8.5 5.58 | 3) 

1] 10.9 12.4 11.5 , 13.1 9 SS 9.7 10.8 
2 6 21.1 22 9 2s 0 tO.5 54.5 12,5) 443 29.3 
2.4 S 7 7.7 | 38 40.0 40.2 | 43.4 | 37.4 
9.6 11.4 | 14.3 | 19.2 | 20.9 | 25.1 32.2 | 38.4 | 19.7 
65 26.8 | 31.7 | 31.0 | 32.4 | 37 $4.1 | 40.0 31.4 
5.6 6.0 7 6.9 10.7 12.5 16.4 0.4 0.6 
13.2 | 16.5 | 17.7 | 19.3 | 20.7 | 23.3 | 25.8 | 27.8 | 19.4 
$.5 5.9 6.2 8.0} 11.3 15.7 | 17.1 8.2 

12.6 15.4 | 16 19.1 | 22.6 | 21.1 | 24.7 | 24.8 | 18.5 
1.S 1.6 4.1 5.4 6.8 6 10.3 | 11.4 5 
s.4 7.5 |10.9 11.5) 14.5 | 14.5 16.0 | 18.6 12.3 
0.9 1.1 By ” 0 2.1 2 9 6 9 oS ¢ 
7 6.5 7.2 7.1 10.0 10.5 11.1 15.2 8.7 
2.4 1.9 2.9 2.9 5.0 6.6 7.0 7.5 4.2 
6.0 7.3 S.9 8.9 / 11.1 | 12.2 | 14.8 | 15.9 | 10.1 
19.3 | 17.3 | 22.7 | 22.6 | 28.1 32.3 , 38.7 8.5 26.0 
6.9 | 29.7 «3 34.9 33.9 410.0 33.3 52.0) 
3S 6.0 5.0 $5 5.7 2.7 2 10.8 5.2 
7 9.1 | 10.4 | 10.0 | 11.3 | 12.5 15.8 | 14.1 | 10.8 
1.6 7.0 5. t.5 5.8 1.5 10.3 12.0 6.0 
7.3 9.45110 11.0, 12.4 118 16.0 16.4) 11.3 
S.4 9.7 11.0 11.5 14.6) 16.9 17.9 16 12.6 
9.2 | 10.4 | 11.4 | 13.8 | 13.2 | 16.9 15.2 | 17.5 | 12.8 
6.6 6.9 6.9 6.3 6 7.5 7.6 9.4 6.9 
SS Be i 6.4 9.1 9.0 6.7 S.5 
while three fourths of the whites are equal 
or superior to the average of the negroes, In 
the same school grade, the negroes are several 
months older than whites. Negro girls have 
the best permanent memory for ideas in th 
eleventh year. The same is true of white girls 
Negro boys have the best permanent memory 
for ideas in the twelfth year and white boys in 
the thirteenth year. In rote memory the 
nezroes have a much bette r memory for con 
erete than for abstract words, but are gre atly 


inferior to whites in both. 


If, for purpose of comparison, 


are separated 
social position, it is found that 
bovs of the better social class have 
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memory, permans Ni 7 9 mai ¢ { . 
White ~ ‘ = 
‘ rv, cé rete Negr 18.1 | 24.9 f } i wo 4 16.9 { 
White 2.9 2.7 rf j . 0.4 44 { iaaed } 
Rote memor ibstract Negr ) 14.4 14.1 7.9 ) 
White 20.5 | 24 ~ 
titution, symbol-digit Negro 2.8 8.0) 68/1 , , . 
W hite 10.9 16.0 19.9 ¢ j } } j 
tution, digit-symbol Negr 1.9 5.8 1.4 7.3 6.7 ~ ‘ 7 | 1S 4 
Wi n l i) l 1S.S - | ~ r 
Controlled association, opposites Negro 2.0 6 ( 6.4 \ } 
Wi 8.0 7.f 10.9 >| 14.9 | 17.4 ’ j 
{ trolled association genus-species Negro l 1.7 l y 4 { } ‘ ( 
Wh : 7.5 s } ‘ i i 
ntrolled association, part-whole Nevro 1 w 23 { 1Q S ra 71 7 7 
W hite 1. } 7.8 ‘s 4 6.9 
Free association Negro 17.2 21.0 1.3 ‘ 29.4 } ; 7 14 
White | 23.7 | 31.0 32.2 8 36.6 | 38 30.1 4 10.9 { 
Word-building, aeobmt Negr ( 1.8 8.7 i 8 } ‘ ) 
White oe s.0 1 2 l l 
I Word-building, aeirlp Negro l Ss 4.0 ¢ 45) 7 $| 4 
White 6.7 s.4 10.4 12.2 14 15.8 f lf ] 
} ( ellation atest Negr 7.2 Ls 11.2 11.7 ’ 14.4 1 y t 24 l ‘ 
White 8.2 | 10.6 | 11.4} 1 14 16.4 T7.8 | 18.9 Bd.4 { 
Ink-blots Negro 1.2 7 D.2 8.5 6.4 7.7 7 7 f ( 
White 12.0 Ss 7.8 6.4 6.8 1 5.0 


fifths of the ability of white boys. The negro and the ink-blot tests the re r| 
girls of better social position have an ability In quickness of percept 
which is about three fourths that of whit nd in reaction, th egT r « 


as less the whites. 


girls. Difference in social position 
effect on negro girls than on negro boys. The At all ages, the physical elopment both 
ifference in social position has most effect in muscular strength and mu liar peed 18 
on tests requiring quickness in learning, nearly the same r neg? DOY ind white 
quickness in controlled association, in imme boys ‘he same is tru r negr Is and 
diate and permanent logical memory and in white girls unt f gre Ir tel After t 
constructive imagination as measured by th negro girls are stronger tha te girls but 


Ebbinghaus test. With negro children of the white girls are faster | negro girls are 





better social class the tendency to approach — stronger pr ly e they do more mus 
the norm of white children is more marked cular work t vhite girls d Muscular 
In the substitution, controlled association and speed seems t tt ected onditions 


Ebbinghaus tests, the negroes are less than of life whil iscu trengt} much af 


o> 
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we : = 
| half as good as whites. In free association 
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them dependent upon envir 

tions? Our tests show cer! 

ences between negroes and whi 

differences wo ild have beer 

been subject to the 

ences 

The results obtained by separating 

into two social groups would lead one td think 
under which th 


that the eonditions of life 
r the lower 


fnegroes live might 
= mentality of the negro. On 
. staat it may be that the pegroes living under the 
. . better social conditions are oO ] 
DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES AND WHITES IN pms : , 
They have more white blood in them. 


I] 
rHE LoGICAL MEMoRY TEST. The broken line is — 
W. H. Py 


the other hand, 








f better stock. 








